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ITH the coming in of July, 
came an abundant and most bles- 
sed rain upon all this region, 
which had been without any con- 

siderable sprinkling since the mid- 
dle of April. The wheat in all the country 
below here, had just been put in shock, and 
a succession of hot, steamy weather, raised a 
general anxiety lest it should sprout. Also 
the standing grain to the northward, showed 
active symptoms of red rust, so that the fur- 
mers were nearly ready to curse their luck again. But 
the Great Almoner sent His healing winds, and let on 
His genial sunlight, and the people were comforted. 
The rain was most opportune for the relief of the po- 
In the 
midst of all this prospect for abundance at home, 
comes the intelligence of a great prospective scarcity 
in Europe, which, if it be so, will make a fine market | | 
for our surplus, and help us to get back some of the | 
money we have sent abroad for finery and other goods | 
that we should produce at home or go without. 


Seep WHEAT.—We have letters and inquiries about 
seed wheat, for the fall sowing. Good Farmers will | 
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where, shows what can be done on the flat oak lands 
of this county. 

Putting iy Wueat. — Experience demonstrates 
more and more, the importance of putting in wheat 
with a Drill. In reply to questions as to which kind 
is best, we refer to our advertising pages. Kuhns’ and 
Haines’ Premium Drill we know to be a good one and 
no mistake. The Star Drill, made by Baldwin, De- 
witt & Co., is another that will do to depend upon. 
The new Piston Drill, advertised by M. D. Wellman, 
we have very carefully examined, and if our gumption 
is any way sharp, we should say it would be sure fire 
every time, and for all sorts of grain and seeds, 


Woot Bustness.—The character of the Wool trade, 
this season, has been remarkable. Buyers played off 
as usual, and producers held on, until near the end of 
June, when as if by a sudden epidemic, throughout 
the country, buyers swept up the wool at about last 
year’s rates, more or less, and the wool went nearly 
direct from the producer to the manufacturer. We 
stood nearly alone of the agricultural press in 1856, 
contending for the present tariff system, against such 
papers as the N. Y. Tribune, Times, ete, who prophe- 
sied ruin to the wool business of the country, if foreign 
wool was not let in free, and to-day we have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing, what we then could not help 
| but believe, that we were right and they were wrong. 
We do not war against the factories of the East, but 











spare no reasonable pains to get the best varieties to} we demand for the farmers of the West, an equality 
be had, and see that it is clean of all pestiferous seeds. ‘of privilege with them, and we are glad that the last 
The experience of this year has shown that with good | Congress failed as it did, to disturb the present basis 
culture, Ohio can produce just as good wheat and as ‘of commercial relation, notwithstanding it was urged 
much of it, as she ever could. Several items on this | on very plausibly patriotic grounds. Now the inquiry 
subject will be found elsewhere in this No. Here is | throughout the country is for more sheep,—every body 
another item: H.C. Noble, Esq., of this city—a law-| wants to buy, and there is danger that the business 
yer of excellent repute, (and a good deal honester than | may be overdone. Don’t get excited. A season or 
lawyers average,) having a good deal of land laying | two more like this with farm crops, and the two last 
around loose in this vicinity, reads the Ohio Cultiva- | with wool, and the Deterioration-Dog Law-Ruination- 
tor very diligently, and determines to show the farm- | | philosophers will be out of business, and can go to 
ers what he can do in raising wheat. From a field of raising cabbages for a living. A kind Providence, 
ten acres, of white Purkey wheat, (seed obtained of seconded by intelligent industry, are the best contriv- 
Maj. Millikin last year,) which will thresh out from | ances yet, for Saving the Union. 

thirty to thirty-five bushels to the acre, Mr. Noble has | 
just handed us a single tiller of seventy stalks, w hich | 
at a moderate estimate contain three thousand grains 
of wheat, as by a count most of the heads contain 
over fifty grains each. This field is on an old pasture 
sod, clay land, and stood at an average height about 
five feet. The straw is very stout. The field was | Premium Lists anp ReevuLations for the Ohio 
sown on the 7th of Sept., and ripened about five days State Fair, to be held at Dayton on the 25th of Sept., 
later than the best Mediterranean. This and the field can be had free, through the mail, by addressing the 
of Mr. Innis, in the same neighborhood, noted else-' Ohio Cultivator. 


CULTIVATOR PREMIUMs.—And now we make a very 
polite bow to Clermont Co. Society (of Bantam), to the 
noble Wyandots, and to the District Society, Ply- 
mouth, Richland Co., for their generous recognition of 
the Ohio Cultivator. 
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Items from the Country, 





Saddle Horse Premiums. 


In looking over the premium list of the Ohio 
State Fair, I find the Board has omitted a class for 
the benefit of saddle horses, a very important 
item. ‘There is a class for thorough breds, draft 
and general purposes, &c., but none for saddle 
horses. There is simply a premium offered for 
the best gelding and for the best mare under sad- 
dle, but no class running as it should from the 
stallion and brood mare, down to the sucking colt, 
as in other classes. 

There are many persons in our noble State en- 
gaged in rearing fine racking and pacing horses 
for the saddle—a class of horses that are as useful 
and as profitable as any other, and perhaps more 
sought after in the southern market than any 
other, always in demand at big figures—a luxury 
for our wives and daughters, not only of the rural 
population but for those of more sedentery habits 
pent up in cities. What is more exhilerating to 
the mind and more strengthening to the physical 
man than a good horse-back ride? and besides 
that, we need the saddle horse daily to perform 
our work among our stock. Our young men need 
them, our young ladies them—in short, they are 
indispensable, and yet our State Board offers no 
reward for them. But we think it has been an 
oversight in the Board, and as they are no doubt 
all good men, we hope their attention to the mat- 
ter will be prompt; and, Dear Col, as I am a 
sort of a one-horse cattle trader, and you a sort of 
a ladies man, I hope that you will take a deep in- 
terest in calling their attention to the matter. I 
expect to be at the State fair, and I hope to see 
you, and to see an exhibition of saddle stock. 

A. J. Ryan. 

Madison Co., July, 1860. 

(™ Certainly! we say—let’s have the horse bri- 
gade.—Eb. 

Rye Among Corn. 


The idea has occurred to me that rye might be 
sown among corn at the last working. I think 
in the shade of the corn, and during the dry weath- 
er which we generally have during the latter part 
of the Summer, that the rye would not take root 
so as to prevent the corn from filling, still it would 
have an early start to make Fall and Winter pas- 
ture for sheep, calves, etc.; affording as much 
pasture, perhaps, as if the land had remained in 
grass, or it would afford a luxuriant crop to plow 
under for manure, after it heads out, the first or 
middle of May, in time for another crop of corn. 
It can be plowed under so that hardly a spire can 
be seen, by attaching one end of a log chain to the 
double-tree on the mould board side, then let it 
drop back to the end of the mould board and draw 


the other end up under the beam, a little back of 


the point, and fasten it. Most farmers know how 
it is done, but some do not. In this way corn can 
be raised every year, and the land will become 
still more fertile. 


Mt. Gilead. C. W. C. 
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Cure for Bloody Murrain. 


I will give you a receipt for the bloody murrain 
that has proved a sure cure in my neighborhood, 
in four cases. One man had a yoke of cattle that 
both took the complaint so bad that they were 
down, and in half a day he had them on their feet ; 
and another man had a cow that was down, and 
my brother went and told him the cure and got 
her upin two orthreedays. I hada cow myself— 
used the same, and she got well right off, and now 
I am satisfied that it is a certain cure: 

When your cattle get the bloody murrain, take 
for an old cow, ox or bull, about three pounds of 
fat bacon, cut in chunks, so that you can get it 
back in their throat, and they will swallow it 
freely ; also rub their back and belly with whis- 
key. ‘This has proved effectual in four cases in 
my neighborhood. 

Now, friend Harris, this is not written scientific, 
as Il am a Dutch farmer, so I hope you will look 
over all my mistakes and insert the above cure in 
the Ohio Cultivator, and oblige your friend, 
Allen Co. Geo. F. Beery. 


Answer about Trembles. 


It is a fact, Mr. Stephenson, that the calves 
will take the trembles while they suck their dams, 
and their dams will be in good health, and the 
dam will not show any symptoms of the trembles 
while the calf sucks. The calf, when turned to 
its mother, will suck very greedy for a few min- 
utes, when it will commence trembling, and the 


ground, and sometimes will vomit up what milk 
it has sucked. 

The best remedy is to turn them with their 
mothers, and Jet them have all they can suck— 
physic them well. This remedy has been made 
public in this county. As for silver boiled in the 
milk turning black, I cannot answer. I have 
been acquainted with the trembles over thirty 
years, and have had it four times myself. 

Fayette Co., O. E. HENKLE. 
Poland Pigs. 


I wish to correct a mis-statement in the March 
number of the Cuttivator. I stated that I had 
two Poland pigs, when 14 months old, weighed 
420 pounds; I should have said 420 pounds gross 
each, which would be 840 pounds both together. 
We think the Chester pig would have to grow 
right fast to dress 840 pounds at 14 months old. 
I thank Mr. Wood for his information respecting 
the Chester pigs. V. P. Gate. 

Johnson county, Ind. 

Weevil-Proof Wheat. 


There is a report in circulation here, that in 
the north part of the State there is wheat that is 
weevil-proof, also proof against the fly. Perhaps 
thee or some of the readers of the Cultivator can 
give us some information on the subject, and 
oblige Pav.t Tomiinson. 

Highland Co. 

Remarks.—Several kinds of wheat are called midge 
proof, mostly on account of their early ripening. Of 





these, the Mediterranean, Soles, Tappahannock and 


longer the worse, till the calf will fall on the. 
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Lambert varieties, have been most successful. The 
two last named varieties, most generally called “ wee- 
vil-proof,” are best known in Central Ohio. Of the 
Tappahannock, our neighbor and correspondent, G. 5. 
Innis, has just harvested a field which turns out 35 
bushels to the acre. The Toledo Blade speaks of a 
farmer—D. W. H. Howard, of Etna, Fulton Co.—who 
has a superb field of Soles wheat—sixty acres, of which Early potatoes good—late ones need rain badly. 
he gets a yield of 35 to 40 bushels per acre.—Eb. Apples and peaches in abundance, and other stuff 
Coshocton Settlement in Illinois. in proportion. GEN’L. 
About 8 miles north of Sumner, a town on the | Lawrence County. 
O. & M. R. R., and near the Embarrass River, is | 
what is very appropriately called, the Coshocton 
Settlement. It covers a beautiful, rich, rolling 
prairie of from 40 to 50 square miles in extent. 
It is settled chiefly by emigrants from Coshocton 





have ever seen you in person, and I am sure you 
will command universal admiration, and by way 
of variety will out-trip all the doctors and lawyers 
present. So come along. 

As to crops, &e., our wheat is all harvested in 
good order, and is a middling good yield. Corn 
louks fine. Grass never better—oats the same. 





Northern Kansas. 


The weather here was dry all Fall, Winter and 
Spring, till the first of June ; since that time it has 
been sea-onable, and the ground is now in good 
growing order, and corn, potatoes and oats promise 
county, O., and numbers some 50 families of Buck-|a good crop, but wheat will not yield more than 
eyes. We have a great many from other parts|third of a crop; and gardens were gone beyond 
ot Ohio, and from other States, all good clever) redemption before the rains. 


citizens. We have as good soil, timber, water.) This is a nice farming country. Hogs and cat- 
climate, ete., as can be found in any other part of |tle do well. Taking all into consideration we an- 


the West. Our timber land (and we have anticipate better times in this part of Kansas. If 
abundance of it) is far preferable for the cultiva-|any farmers wish particulars and will apply to me 
tion of wheat and fruit trees; yet I have seen| by letter, I will answer as far I ean. 

some very good wheat raised on prairie soil here. Wma. E. Spear. 
Wheat on the prairie this year makes a very bad| Nottingham, Marshal Co., K. T. 

appearance, being considerably damaged through 
the winter by freezing. It will not amount to a 





| Highland Connty. 


ads ‘ , 

. . - eg We have been visited by des 3 sea- 

third of a crop, while the ridges will yield, accord-| . ; 7 comructen, thi # 

- . . son, in the shape of a tornado, next by midge in 

ing to present prospects, three-fourths of an aver- , : - 
the wheat, and in the south part of the county by 

age crop. 


We want shout fear seed scawnills, a wood | hail storm that destroyed crops of all kinds.— 
. Sy as “ < . - ne . - 
steam grist mill, a Railroad or graded road to | The heads of wheat are mostly short = this part 
* fecal. ? : *.. \of the county, and the contents diminished per- 
Sumner, a Post Office, and 100 copies of the Ohio _¢ : 
Cultivator, subscribed for by our citizens, and| haps one-fourth by the midge ; the fly took a lib- 
paca yes .? *" leral share also. Apples I thi ri : 

then we will have the greatest corner in the | Go "ie dad ee m PP he —_ = = plenty. 
world. Can the editor tell us how to get all these | pene: ~ deal as. 1 ma ra aaa a nage tiene 
little things? I suppose he can inform us on the pe ercctormnel sampling se oe 
Cultivator question. Yours, ete., Ike. — 


| 
Ross County. 
More Big Calves. “1 y 


A Calf, the property of Master Arthur E. Burt, | Cos wives good land looks well here, but clay 
of this city aes in cine es Oy Ga tS, Dee ‘land is not doing much good. Wheat will be an 
Eq. Grafin, Lorain county, Ohio, was just A average, although considerably hurt by the midge. 
months old on the 2nd day of July, and after hav-| Frait will be scarce, the —S ae off. 
ing been driven three miles on that day, weighed |.) un wastern Kansas ee 
three hundred and twenty pounds, and girted 43 | Wotusndnd im non atie weit been 
feet. It would give us pleasure to hear of alarger'| | y pt tocapstee nacre’ 
calf ch tedeuin em, Vesns: de ast year—not enough to start the small streams a 

Cleveland. - a C. B, \ruaning or wet the grain four inches deep since 

f so" |\the 25th of June, 1859. Our wheat crop i- an 
. . , , jentire failure here in South Eastern Kansas, and 
Wheat we vipa gg ha ie ent wy Cats) South-Western Missouri. Oats and grass, very 
short but very good. rn looks the best it has | short, not over half a crop. Corn is small, but 
for several years. Showers every day nearly.| has plenty of time to make itself yet. Fruit isa 


Potatoes looked very fine until the potato bug faiiure in low land, but on the high land there is 
made its appearance. We would thank some of| perhaps a half crop. 


your correspondents to give us a remedy for this | 
pest of a bug. V. BP. G. 
Southern Ohio. 


Johuson County, Ind. 


This is a fine rich country, with a mild climate 
and is settling up very fast with a good class of 
| citizens, but still there is room. We want more 
The Lawrence County Agricultural Society machinery, mills, &e.; more and better agricul- 
hold forth in Ironton, October 3rd, 4th and Sth, tural implements, and a few more of the right kind 
and invite the world to come on with their every of teachers, and a little less bad whiskey, and to 
thing for exhibition, having equal privileges with dispense with a good many of our land sharks for 
those in our own County. | good mechanic’s. This is a good country for a 

We look for you to be present, as none of us. man of moderate means to come to, and if he uses 
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industry and economy he can soon lay the founda- 
tion of a future home. 


J. M. LiaGetrt. 


*“7e7r 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
From the West. 


To lowa—The Tornado—The Crops 
tion in Illinois—Some of the Towns — The 
Country— The Harvest Prospects— Health, ete. 

Menpota, Ill, July 5, 1860, 
After completing our strawberry harvest at our 
home in Loveland, we started for Dewitt, in Iowa, 
to attend a three days meeting of 

Having once got away out here, 1 concluded to 

run about some, and publicly expose some of the 











reformers. | 
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| miles in extent 
be done, but which is entirely collapsed. 
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eastward is Sterling, scattered along about three 
, Where wonderful things were to 
Sixteen 
Dixon, an older town, 


PT 





miles further eastward 
where the Illinois Central crosses the Air Line 
to Dunleith. Here is a magnificent college edi- 
fie, without faculty or students—also a huge ho- 
tel building, without guests or landlord. Coming 
south on the Central sixteen miles, is Amboy, 
about five years old, a town of two thousand peo- 
ple, founded by the Company, whose machine 
shops are there in fulloperation. Fourteen miles 


still further south, is Mendota, the junction of the 


legal rascalities by which ten thousand are plun-| 


dered from hard ‘labor, that can’t afford to lose, 
for every dollar that the thief takes from those 
who can afford to lose it. Dewitt is twenty 
miles from that magnificent river whose glory 
were diminished by an attempt at description. 
is on the railroad to Cedar Rapids—one of those 


Chicago and Burlington with the Centra 
of over two thousand. Mr. J. R. S. Bond of 
Clermont, O., is editor here. 

The whole of this western world is rich prai- 
rie. ‘The only inviting circumstance is its rich, 
beautiful soil. ‘Timber nothing—water scarce 





cand wretched— landscape monotonous—winters 


It! 


roads that grew out of .he hot-bed process of| 


Congressional favor, secured by bribery and cor- 
ruption. Being on the track of the tornado, I 
saw something of the ruins. It doubtless beat 
every thing in that line ever before witnessed in 
America. Every conceivable force known in na- 
ture’s dynamics 
duce the astonishing results. 

Where the railroad crosses the Mississippi on 
Clinton and Lyons on the Iowa side, and Ful‘on 
on the Illinois banks, here are seen conspicuously 
displayed the results of speculation. Clinton was 
to rival Chicago in a brief period. The whole 
country was surveyed into town lots, and prices 
inflated to city rates. Many persons purchased 
at these swindling demands, invested the industry 
and economy of long years in the first payment, 
and in building for ‘residence and business pur- 
poses, and then were struck with the financial 
tornado that sprung the castle-in-the-air cages set 
for catching the honest and industrious members 


of society who now found themeelves stripped of 


every thing. Property held at twenty thousand 
three years since, would not bring three thousand 
now. 


with a population of near three thousand. 


seems to have conspired to pro-| 


| commenced, 


there is probably two weeks difference. 


Lyons is something of a business town yet, | 
Among | 


other huge examples of plunder, is an immense| 


brick edifice suitable for a hotel of a first-class in 
Cincinnati, which the speculators induced a widow 


to build, pledging her a return of fifteen per cent. i 
There stands the building, | 


on her investment. 


with fifty thousand locked up, utterly tenantless | 


and solitary, and the widow is legally swindled |i 
In Fulton, on the Illinois) 


out of her securities. 
side opposite Lyons, is another huge hotel build- 


ing that was furnished in most extravagant style, | 


but is now of no use. 


terrible, and health tolerably good. Any Buck- 
eye who can command thirty acres of land, better 
stay in Ohio. 

I came through from Cincinnati in twenty 


hours, and it seemed as if all vegetation was 
neatly as far along as in South-western Ohio. 


Peas on the table three weeks ago—potatoes ten 
days since—garden corn now in silk, and some 
nearly fit to roast. Oats and wheat seemed to be 
nearly as large. Barley harvest has already 


Every crop promises a glorious yield. Wheat 
and oats universally all over this broad West, are 
of extraordinary growth, and if nothing damages, 
the piles of cash that will come in after harvest, 
will do much to create another speculating mania. 
Corn, without a solitary exception, is “ grand to 
behold.” 

The last spring was nearly as early here as 
two hundred miles south in Ohio, and the superior 
warmth of the soil has almost annihilated the dif- 
ference of latitude for this season. Usually, 


Land is cheap in Jowa—fine time to purchase 
to good advantage. In all those portions of Illi- 
nois I have visited, land is held at from fifteen to 
fifty dollars per acre. Yours, ete., 


L. A. Hine. 


ee 

Larcest Bet ever Mabe In tHe West. 
The huge Bell on the Mechanies’ Institute, until 
recently atthe head of the list of large bells either 
in use or which have been made west of the Alle- 
ghenies, has been lately eclipsed by one manufac- 
tured by a firm in this city. This immense Bell 
is made of the new composition or “ amalgam,” 
and possesses a diameter of six with a hight of 
four and a half feet. 

We are informed by the manufacturers, Messrs. 


| Watkin, Free & Co., (late Hedges, Free & Co.,) 


Coming eastward on the Air Line R. R. ten|that it is destined for a church in New Jersey. 
miles, is Morrison, a new town and county seat, | We are pleased to chronicle the success which has 
with extensive groves of dense oak saplings on| attended the introduction of the new bell-composi- 
several ridges, that will make it one of the pleas- tion, “ lron-amalgam,” among us, and to see that 


antest towns in the West. 


Twelve miles further! the enterpise of western artisans is being recog- 
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nized abroad. This amalgam, while costing but a| 
third as much as brass composition, possesses re-| 
markable strength of fiber, with great sweetness, | 
purity and volume of tone, and we see no reason 
why every farm, school or church in the land may 
not now indulge in the luxury of a bell.— Cinecin- 
aati Gazette. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Crops in Northern Hiinois, 
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Hill Farming. 

Southern Ohio, as a general thing, is a mineral 
region, although there are some fine farming 
lands. ‘Those that are fine, are river and creek 
bottoms, which are inundated generally once a 
year. These inundations leave a sediment that 


betters the condition of the soil annually. By this 


sediment and the corrosion of iron, and the alkaline 


| properties of lime that are contained in the hills, 
et ; ; _ | we raise our world-renowned crops of corn, which 
The N. Y. Tribune is very generally read IN have yielded from one hundred to two hundred 
the northern and western States, but careful as) pyshels per acre. Our hill lands are given to 
are its editors, they are once in a while betrayed washing, and consequently their richness is carried 
into gross errors, and although capable of criticis-| off to the creek bottoms, leaving them in a con- 
ing others, they do not relish to have their own) dition unfavorable for anything except the miner- 
statements called in question. In the Weekly) als they contain; but these are almost inexhausti- 


Tribune of June 16th, printed on the 13th or) 
14th of the month, we read: 

“Tn Northern Illinois, wheat will be an ave- 
rageciop. Although scattering, and headed very | 
low, the berry is plump, and will be harvested in| 
good condition, ete, ete. Fruit will be abund- 
aut.” 

Who does not know that Northern Illinois is 
not now a winter wheat growing country? Win-| 
ter wheat with us does not bear the proportion of 
a drop in a bucket, and spring wheat, to my cer-| 
tain knowledge, was scarcely headed on the day| 
of the printing of that paper—(some fields with) 
us are not headed at this date.) Speaking of the 
wheat crop of Northern Illinois, it is always un- 
derstood to be spring wheat, and what nonsense 
to speak of a plump berry, before wheat is fairly 
in bloom, and which cannot be known until the} 
last week in July. So far from being headed} 
low, it is of fair medium height, and so heavy 
that had we had a shower of rain the last week 
with the least wind, three-fourths would have 
lodged and never filled. We have well grounded 
hopes of having an average crop, but not as many 
acres as last year, on account of scarcity of seed. 

“ Fruit will be abundant ”—would I could en-| 
dorse that, but truth forbids. I am almost willing | 
to say that Northern Illinois is not a fruit coun- 
try, and perhaps never will be. Certain localities 
and certain varieties, exposed to a vigorous and| 
changeable climate, with high winds and late 
frost, and all other chances, (among which are 
three kinds of borers, etc.) We may have occa- 
sionally some fruit. 

Corn and oats never looked better or promised 
higher reward for labor than this season. Grass 








will be about a ton to the acre. Yours, ete., 
O_p Firkin. 





Woot tn Harrison County.—After our last 
weekly review, new buyers entered the market 
and prices were well sustained. The amount of| 
sales the past week would sum up 200,000 lbs., at 
prices ranging from 48 to 55 cts. per lb. The to- 
tal clip of this county, amounting to 500,000 Ibs., is 
nearly all sold, averaging about 50 cts per Ib. 
Throwing into circulation in our county the hand- 
some sum of $250,000.—Cadtz Sentinel. 





ble. The principal minerals are iron and coal, 
both bituminous and cannel coal. These hills are 
not so steep but what they can be cultivated to the 
cereals, but the great difficulty is their washing. 

The only plan we can hit upon is to take a new 
method of farming, and the principal parts of that 
method are sub-soiling and clovering ; and there is 
not, to my knowledge, one sub-soil plow ia all of 
Jackson county, and you can see the effects of it 
upon our old gullied hill fields. I want informa- 
tion on this sub-soiling question, and I would like 
for you to give it me, or some CULTIVATOR cor- 
respondents— 

lst. Whose pattern of sub-soil plow is the best, 
or would do the best work on our stiff heavy 
clay land? : 

2nd. Where, or of whom they can be had; also 
the price? for we are bound to try one in con- 
nection with clover and lime, and see whether or 
not our luck won’é be bettered in the way of rais- 
ing wheat. 

3rd. Tell us how much power is required to 
draw one of these plows—if two horses will draw 
one a sufficient depth, and whether it will pay a 
man who has but one team, to use one, by chang- 
ing plows each round, and only plowing one-half 
as much land per day. 

4th. Tell us if the horses walk with a sub-soil 
plow as with a mold plow, one in the furrow and 
the other on the land. 

Wheat is about half a crop on an average— 
some pieces an entire failure, others very good. 
Corn tolerable good; wireworms and ar‘s troubled 
it early in the season, but the replants is coming 
on finely. Oats and early potatoes very good. 
Meadows very good generally. L. W. K. 

Jackson, Co., July, 1860. 


AnsweR.— When a man makes up his mind to occupy 
the basement story of his farm, there are good hopes of 
him. The best subsoil plows we have seen are made of 
steel, by Garrett & Cottman of Cincinnati, and J. L. Gill 
& Son of Columbus. The price is about $12.50 for a two 
horse plow, and this is a good pull for two borses in clay 
land. If a man has but one team he had best change 
work or hire a second team, so as not to be changing fr m 
his fore plow to his subsoil, but keep both going ai once. 
The team walk with a subsoil just as with any other 
plow.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Bloody Murrain — Leeches and Milk- 
Sickness, 

[And lastly, comes the old Pioneer Philosopher.— 
Ep.]} 

Much has been written upon these subjects, but 
the most sensible articles I have seen in a long 
time are those in your last issue by J. O’B. Ren- 
ick and Mr. Marshall. I propose to give you, 
briefly, my experience and views as to cause and 
nature of these diseases as confirmatory of theirs. 
Perhaps you are aware that my father owned and 
cultivated the rich alluvial flats on the west side 
of the river opposite this city, and that after his 
death one of these extensive farms came into my 
possession, which for some years I also cultivated. 
It will be remembered by our old inhabitants that 
in early times, before these lands were cleared of 
and subdued by cultivation, bilious fevers, ague 
and dysentery or bloody flux, prevailed in these 
localities ; indeed this was the case throughout the 
County. Bloody murrain and trembles among 
cattle also prevailed much more in former times 
than now. When I was a boy, murrain was not 
uncommon on my father’s farm, nor on that of his 
neighbors on the south. But I knew of no eases 
except in those places where ague and_bilious 
fevers, &c., were prevailing at the same time, and 
my experience confirms that of Mr. Renick that 
fat cattle were most subject to it. 

When I farmed the lands alluded to, I lost a 
number of fat cattle (never a poor one) by bloody 
murrain; having made several post-mortem ex- 
aminations I was soon satisfied as to the nature of 
the disease. It was acute dysentery, soon running 
into inflammation and softening of the large bow- 
els—sometimes affecting the smaller intestines. 
The disease in those cases, examined after death, 
invariably exhibited what I supposed were conges- 
tion of organs; for I found the spleen or melt 
gorged and distended with dark colored blood, 
the kidneys also congested and breaking up with 
slight pressure; the liver also appeared diseased, 
and always the gall bladder very much enlarged 
and full of bile. I concluded that the disease was 
produced by the same cause that generated fevers, 
agues and dysenteries in the human subject, for 
on comparing my experience with that of my 
neighbors—Miner and White and Brotherlin— 
whose farms adjoined mine on the south, it was 
found that the disease prevailed most among their 
cattle and mine that were pastured inthe low, wet, 
but very rich swale, each side of the swampy 
branch you cross going to Green Lawn Cemetery. 
With fat cattle, I believe a very short exposure to 
the influences generated in such localities will 
produce this disease. 

Besides strongly confirmatory facts occurring 
on my own farm, I give but this striking evi- 
dence: My neighbor, at the time I speak of, was 
Jerry Miner, who, sometime in August or Sep- 
tember, brought a lot of grass fat cattle from his 
farm in Madison county to the Scioto farm for the 


purpose of stall feeding, They were pastured in 
the low, wet swale adjoining the Sulphur Spring ; 
in about two weeks they began to die of murrain, 
until he Jost several hundred dollars worth of the 
fattest cattle. 

Hearing of his losses, I went to see him, and 
gave him my experience and views as to the dis- 
ease—that it was miasmatic, or from the same 
cause producing fevers and dysenteries in the 
human subject. I told him also of my treatment, 
but advised him to remove at once his cattle to a 
higher and healthier pasture; this he did and Jost 
no more cattle, or rather but one more. Whether 
Mr. Miner gave any of the medicine to his cattle 
that I recommended to him I cannot say; if he 
did not, then a simple removal to a different pas- 
ture checked the disease and effected a cure, for 
when I saw them some were still affected as was 


manifest from their bloody urine, 


I do not believe that leeches in the liver or 
elsewhere in cattle ever cause bloody murrain— 


Ist. Because, although having seen what are 
called leeches in cattle, [ never in a post-mortem 
examination found any evidence that they bad 
caused the disease. 

2nd. From the similarity of the disease to that 
of congestive dysentery in the human subject, from 
the fact, I believe, that it most frequently appears 
at the same time and in the same place when and 
where fevers, fluxes and fevers occur, it is more 
rational I think to conclude it is produced by the 
same cause, 

3rd. Leeches are found in cattle in places 
where they are not affected with bloody murrain. 

Now for the remedy which will cure many 
cases if given in time. It is very similar to that 
of Renick’s, and is as follows: 

Calomel in { to ? ounce doses, with a propor- 
tionate quantity of powdered opium, to be given in 
such quantities as to produce an alterative rather 
than a purgative effect; and to be followed by a 
mixture made by thick mucilage of gum-arabic 
and castor oil, to which is added equal parts each 
of spirits of turpentine and balsam-capaiva, with 
laudanum occasionally added, according to circum- 
stances. 

This prescription I had from my physician, who 
also advised a preventive, to mingle powdered 
rosin with salt when given to the cattle, in fact to 
keep rosin and salt always in the cattle troughs 
during July, August and September. 

Renick gives capital advice when he says: 
“Clear up and drain the farm,” in which, I con- 
fess, 1 would have more faith than in salt and 
rosin. I had intended writing something also on 
trembles and milk-sickness, but this article is al- 
ready long enough, perhaps too long, and I will 
conclude by saying that I feel confident, if ob- 
servations are made in the future, it will be found 
that in those years, and in those localities where 
ague, bilious fever and dysentery prevail in the 
human subject, cattle will at the same time suffer 
from bloody murrain. Jos. SULLIVANT. 





Columbus, July, 1860. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. joint and throw it away, That joint will be sour 
Experience with the Chinese Sugar Cane, while the rest may be good. I find that the canes 


om increase in richness from the tasseling to the ripen- 

Having met with good success in the culture of ing; and a neighbor whose cane ripened, found 
Sorghum for the last two years, I thought per- that it deteriorated after ripening in about the 
haps a brief detail of my experiments might be same ratio, so that the cane should be worked up 
an encouragement to others. ‘immediately at the ripening period. 

I planted seed obtained through the Patent Of-| H. MANSFIELD. 
fice, the first season, but the seed did not ripen, Lexington, Richland county, July, 1860. 
and last season I planted Georgia seed. My opin-| -- 
ion is that we cannot rely upon ripening seed in| 
this latitude, and that we must always depend . — . 
upon more Southern planters for it. This spring), J+ T- Warder of Springfield, O., eo 8 of- 
I planted seed grown in Southern Illinois, and it fet of 8 premium by the State of Ky. for the cure 
has come up well. of Hog Cholera, sends the followiug to the Paris 

I first scalded the seed, keeping it in the water (Ky.) Citizen : a wd f 
until it became cool enough to bear the hand in; . see your State has offered phy Fi ata 
then poured off the water, and kept the seed 1p My cure for Hog Cholera, with a description 
covered with wet paper. In a day or so my seed o the or cause, ete. I rv had bs of ven 
had sprouted finely, and on drilling it, only three ap with this disease, and the ner) " ru 
days elapsed betore it was through the ground, [ “rts are at the disposal of any who will try the 
drilled in rows 34 feet apart, dropping a few sme and if successful or otherwise will report 

( ‘ r , . 
seeds every 12 inches—being sure to have enough. ar ree others. ia 
‘ ‘ D ‘o vy 
The cane was kept clean, and well cultivated, un-| 4% 1808, 1 had the disease break out among a 


til 18 inches high, when I thought it “large  !0t of hogs, 80 rods or more from any highway, 


enough to go alone.” I never pulled off any of and without contact with any other stock, in the 
6 ” A ‘ . . 6 

the suckers. Towards the latter part of October, ™0st virulent and excited form, nearly half of 120 
I stripped off the leaves, and a few days thereaf- heavy hogs being affected within two days of its 
ter cut it up and laid it in small piles todry aday| first appearance, and some twenty head had died 
or two; then hauled it to my sugar works, and before I was led to try an experiment from a sug- 
cut off about 18 inches of the top. gestion made by a phyiician in a Cincinnati paper, 
My manufacturing implements consist of a Hall| ‘® tty alum. — This I made into a very strong so- 
& Ailen Sugar Mill, and a Cook’s Portable Sugar| !ution, and with a slip noose on the end of a rope 
Evaporator—all made in Mansfield, O. I manu-| t© put in the mouth, by which I could steady the 
factured the syrup at the rate of 24 barrels a day, | head, and with the aid of a horn with the small 
and could have made more had my mill been able | s sag off, I drenched each hog with one pint 

: ‘ound | Of the solution. 

to supply my Evaporator fast enough. I found) ° gale 
this to be a fact: ‘The juice which had to stand| My success was, that out of 23 hogs badly at- 
while I accumulated enough to start my Evapora-| tacked, many in the last stages, even bleeding at 
tor, made a darker syrup than that which was| the nose and the skin blotched, I saved all but 





Hog Cholera Cure. 


: ‘ , ve head, and only two of them had a return of 
belied dpen insane: the disease. I a fed about 1 Ib. of the alum 
each day, to the lot, mixed in meal, for two weeks, 
from which time there were no further symptoms. 

Goop Buck 1n Itt.—It would seem by the 
following item from the Freeport (Ill.) Journal, 
that our friend Rosenstiel, is up in the stock line 
as well as in horticulture : 

LarGe Fieece.— We called at Mr. C. H. 
Rosenstiels, and found him engaged in clipping the 
wool from his sheep. His full blooded buck 
“ King Phillip,” raised here in Stephenson county, 
by Mr. Rosenstiel, from stock procured of Mr. 
Patterson of Westfield, N. Y., sheared this season 
a fleece weighing 26 1-2 lbs. Last year his fleece 
weighed 26 1-2, and the year before, 25 lbs. He 
is a splendid specimen. 


Some Wueat.—The local of the Hardin Co. 
Republican says: Mr. Joun H. Garpwner, of 
this township, has left in our office a ‘sheaf’ of 
wheat composed of 74 stalks, upon the heads of 
which are 1850 grains of wheat—the entire ‘sheaf’ 
is the product of a single grain of Mediterranean 


’ My cane last fall was of such inferior quality, 
that I did not believe my syrup would sugar, and 
so did not put it away in a warm room, as direct- 
ed. You may judge of my surprise when the 
warm weather came this spring, to find it going to 
sugar without as much as saying “ by your leave.” 
I of course attended to it at once, and set it drain- 
ing. 

T send you a sample of the sugar. There has 
been nothing put into it whatever. Lime, or 
chemicals, I look upon as a positive injury, and 
the bi-sulphate of lime gives the syrup so sicken- 
ing a taste that I do not wonder there is such a 
dislike to Sorghum syrup when it has been used. 

I should have stated before this, that the soil 
upon which the cane was grown, was a sandy 
loam, with a slight mixture of gravel. Such soil 
makes the best syrup, requiring only 5 to 7 gal- 
lons to one of syrup, while black soil requires 
double the quantity. 

I would recommend farmers this fall to cut 
their canes in the middle, and use the butts for 
sugar and the tops for syrup; and if the cane is 








broken off by any accident, to cut out the broken 


wheat. 
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The Editor's Table. 


A Visit to Western Reserve. 








Having dispatched our mails for the 1st of July, we 
broke for the north-east counties, commonly called 
Western Reserve or Cheesedom. The Cleveland and 
Columbus Railroad has now attained to an age and 
prosperity which ensures good time, smooth running, 
and a prompt transportation of all goods committed 
to its keeping, while as a great thoroughfare for travel, 
between north and south, it has no superior. 

The farmers of the Reserve are feeling uncommonly 
good over their prospects for an abundant harvest of 
field crops, and a highly remunerative yield of their 
dairy products. Besides these, they have filled their 
pockets with the proceeds of their wool crop, so that 
the horrors of the last year’s June frost is pretty well 
forgotten. The wheat was about ready for the reap- 
er, and promises as good a yield as any crop since 
1850. We never saw, even in that grassy region, such 
a uniform and compact stand of timothy meadows, 
as now, and many thousands of acres of pasture lands 
would turn out a good swath. Oats was swaying in 
the breezes like an army with banners. Corn is safe 
for a full yield, if we get a good August to set the ears. 
There had been a fine cherry crop about Cleveland, 
and every where there is a tolerable show of apples. 
Taking a run inland, across Richland, Ashland and 
Wayne, we found the old wheat belt redeeming its 
former reputation for producing the staff of life. We 
made a halt at Akron, and by the kindness of our 
friend Vorts, investigated the region adjacent. Little 
Summit is reaping a glorious harvest. With a surplus 
clip of 200,000 lbs. of first class wool, she puts in her 
purse $100,000 clean cash, and this is only a sample of 
half a dozen interests of like prosperity. 


We met with a host of the Geaugas at the Burton 
fair grounds, on the 4th of July, where there was a 
very creditable show of horses, and a still better show 
of happy people, including lots of fellers and their 
gals, who enjoyed themselves amazingly. 

At old Trumbull, by the favor of our excellent 
friends, we took several extensive drives, and every 
where met the evidences of rural prosperity. The oil 
discoveries have converted the bald faced lands of 
Mecca into fields of gold, and fortunes are pumped 
from a simple hole in the ground. The Cleveland and 
Mahoning Railroad continues to bear its monstrous 
freights of coal and iron, thus giving profitable em- 
ployment to many hands, and returning a rich harvest 
of wealth and prosperity to the country. 

One thing we are sorry to see in the north-east coun- 
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ties—the alarming spread of weed pests—white daisies 
and thistles. Twenty years ago, when we lived in 
that region, white daises were hardly known—now 
whole neighborhoods are glistening with their leprous 
curse, and nobody seems to care how much they 
spread. Pitch in, men, and root them out, or you will 
run away from your farms, one of these days, as tho’ 
pestilence was bred there. 
tape 


The Cattle Disease. 


The very general desire to learn the results of the 
investigations of the Ohio Commission, sent by Gov. 
Dennison to the East, is evinced in numerous ques- 
tions put to us wherever we travel, which shows that 
the people every where are exceedingly anxious to 
learn the exact state of the case. We do not think 
this matter calls so much for immediate alarm among 
our Western farmers, as for a strict and thorough care- 
fulness to secure against its introduction in this quar- 
ter. The disease is surely terrible where it exists, and 
every caution is requisite to keep it from spreading. 
But the recent action of the Legislatures of Mussachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, together with 
the precautionary measures adopted in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, and other States, 
will, we think, prevent the immediate, and we hope, 
the ultimate spread of the disease. Let it be prohib- 
ited to bring any cattle from the East, and insist that 
all cattle cars returning from the East, shall be thor- 
oughly cleansed before entering our territory. 

Of all the reported cases of Lung Murrain, which 
have alarmed the country, we do not believe that a 
single case of the Massachusetts disease has been seen 
this side of the Connecticut River. All the cases re- 
ported in New Jersey and New York, are tracable to 
the Lung Consumption type of the disease, which has 
been hanging about the stables of N. Y. City and vi- 
cinity, for over a dozen years, and in no case brought 
from Massachusetts. The doctors disagree very widely 
as to what the disease is, and as to the question of 
treatment. It seems to be well ascertained that inocu- 
lation is a pretty safe preventive; but for an animal 
once seriously diseased, we should say, put it out of 
the way as soon as possible—for although it may be 
apparently cured, it is neither fit for breeding, for 
dairy or for beef. The only remedy is in prevention. 
The Report of the Ohio Commission is ready for the 
printer, and in next No. we will endeavor to give a 
synopsis of the most material parts. 

—_—— oe 

Tue Honey Cror in this region has been very 
abundant, and we can get the nicest cap honey for 
twenty cents a pound, which is lower than we have 
known it to be since our residence in this valley. In 
putting away honey to keep, and indeed in handling 
honey at all times, there is a very important rule to 
observe—Right side up! The comb is built at a slight 
angle, so that it should always stand as the bees make 
it, otherwise it is liable to leak. In putting away 
honey caps, stand them just as they were on the hive, 
and if comb is taken out of hives or boxes, stand it for 
keeping in crocks or jars, on edge as it was built. 

Save Tue Seeps of flowers, garden vegetables, etc., 
as they ripen. Select the lowest and best pods, and 
put them away to dry, with their names marked. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye in England. 


spindling, owing to the bad season; the long rows 
were as straight as a line, planted in drills, one 
foot apart, and the rows 25 feet apart. They 
Thinking that it would interest some of your) were dragging between the rows with 2 horses 
readers, I will try and send you now and then a| with a long double tree, and the horses walked in 
letter as 1 go along. I came out in the iron screw | the rows hitched to a long narrow clumsy drag, 
steamship Edinburgh, full ship rigged, sails well| which did good business, but we could do it as 
and is a good sea boat. 1 think this class of| well with our light tools and one horse. Then 
steamers are the best to cross the Atlantic in, as}they had one horse hitched to a large, double 
they have no side wheels nor so much complicated | mold-board, iron plow, going through the rows, 
machinery to get out of order; besides they can jentirely too heavy for a span of horses, but it did 
sail as well as any ship, and they are only about) the work well. 
three days longer on the passage, which is not a} The next sight I saw was four men and four 
matter of much consequence. They are run at} women weeding potatoes, some witha kind of iron 
about half the expense of the side wheel vessels,| fork and some with only small sticks. I couid 
are coming into general use and pay well; the | hardly believe my eyes to see them get down on 
others do not unless they have a heavy mail con-|their hands and knees so near Liverpool to weed 
tract. |potatoes. They get 22 cents a day, and find them- 
We pay $75 in the cabin, and the only fault I|selves. I then’ came across another field in which 
can find is we live too well, they set the table|were four hands with hoes, which they said had 
seven different times to seat all, as some of these | just been introduced. They were a kind of small 
English are very particular about dining at 4) garden hoes, not fit for potatoes, and they did not 
o'clock. For dinner we have all kinds of fresh | know how to use them. I took one of their hoes 
meats, fruits, &c., and it takes us an hour and ajand showed them I could do more than three of 
half to get through. This is all very well at sea) them. 








D. C. Ricumonp. 








where we have nothing else to do, but it will not 


answer for Yankee working men ashore. In fact, | ¢, 
a voyage across the Atlantic now-a-days in these | 


steamers, is only a pleasure trip, well worth the 
money and time that it costs. 

The scenery all along the coast is entirely dif- 
ferent from America; here we see no wood land 
on the coast, which forms so prominent a feature 
on the American coast, but a bold rocky shore 
with high head-lands, and the back country cut up 
with hedges and lawns sloping to the water, and 
the fields look so green and pleasant. 

I am of the opinion that if a great many more 
American agriculturists than do so, would cross 
the Atlantic, they would go back well pleased 
The trip need not be very expensive. There is 
no use for Americans to throw away money to be 


at the head of the heap, for there are plenty of 


men here whose income is millions of dollars a 
year. I went out into the country yesterday, it 
looked most beautiful and far exceeded my high 
expectation. The crop of grass is heavy, and they 
are now, this early, cutting it. Men mow by 
hand, and get about one dollar a day, and find 
themselves. In afield of about thirty acres which 
I visited, the hay will average three tons per acre 
(our measure). Last year it produced fifty bush- 
els of wheat per acre, and rents for $50 per acre 
a year. It is highly manured and drained. The 
land is black and looks like our land in Ohio. In 
another field I saw an American mowing machine 
cutting the grass fast and well. It was Wood’s 
patent, I think, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Their 
land is very smooth, and in beautiful order for the 
machine, and they like it well. 

The fields are all large—about 30 acres in a 
field and divided by hedges, generally with an open 
ditch by them. The hedges are kept clean and 
look most beautiful. I next went into a 30 acre 
lot of potatoes which looked rather small and 





{a The above is from our horticultural friend D. 
Richmond, of Sandusky, who has taken a fancy to 
look at European agriculture and other affairs in that 
quarter.—Ep. ; 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cultivation of the Honey Bee. 


Shall we let the moth drag his loathsome form 
into our colonies of bees, and there commit his 
depredations unmolested, coufusing, enraging and 
destroying those industrious little friends of ours, 
and rob us of those rich treasures than can be 
gathered from our poor hills, that we must quit 
plowing? I would say, no! let something be done 
for such an interest. Mr. P. of Washington co., 
told me that he had one swarm that, ia the sum- 
mer of 1859, yielded 80 lbs. of honey. Rev. L. 
W. H. had one stand that yielded 60 Ibs., and J. 
M., of Deavertown, one that yielded 84 Ibs. 
This, at the price honey sells for in our principal 
markets, would be $21, about four hundred per 
cent. on the original stock. 

If a man has a fine horse, or fine stock of almost 
any kind, he wishes to provide well for it, but the 
bee he appears to think can get along with very 
little care. Some, however, get a great palace, 
that gives the bees so much frontier to defend, 
that as soon as the comb gets old the moth enter, 
and a scene takes place that is shocking to behold. 
Many forms of hives are no better, leaving a large 
chamber that cannot be filled in one season, and 
sometimes in several seasons. Where there is so 
much empty space to keep warm, in extreme cold 
weather the bees often freeze to death. Deep 


chambers are apt to generate ice in the top, and 
thawing and freezing cause the death of the bees. 
I have decided that a shallow chamber is much 
the best and safest. 
Morgan Co., 1860. 


J. C. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fresh Notes on‘Strawberries, 


Ar Tue Co_umBus Nursery. 


Having received a number of letters recently, 


asking fur information about different varieties of 


strawberries, for those who intend to make new 
plantations the present season, I give you the re- 
sult of another year’s observations at our nursery 
grounds, where we have forty or more kinds in 
cultivation. First, however, I should state that 
our soil is a strong clayey loam (limestone), and 
our mode of culture is not the best calculated to 
produce large berries, so much as young plants ; 
but as all the varieties fare alike, a good oppor- 
tunity is afforded for judging them by comparison. 

Large Early Scarlet—I1 have heretofore con- 
sidered almost indispensable in every assortment, 
fur its earliness, and other good qualities, and I 
am not willing to give it up yet; but for the past 
two or three seasons it has been excelled in most 
respects, and is likely to be superceded by 

Jenny Lind—This variety originated in Massa- 
chusetts a few years since, and has not yet be- 
come very generally diffused. It ripens with the 
Early Scarlet, is larger and fairer fruit, of better 
flavor, the plants equally hardy and productive, 
flowers staminate. I consider this variety more 
of an acquisition than the much praised Wilson’s 
Albany. 

Triumph de Gand is generally admitted to be 
the most valuable of all the foreign varieties in 
this country. The plant is hardy and vigorous, 
and highly productive, if well cultivated. The 
fruit very large and beautiful, (bright crimson,) 
and of excellent flavor. As an amateur variety, 
we count it one of the very best. 

Victoria (Trollope’s) is another excellent im- 
ported variety, scarcely inferior to the last, ex- 
cept in color, which is a couple of shades lighter. 

Duc de Brabant is a handsome and good early 
fruit, but not sufliciently productive in this cli- 
mate. 

Pyramidal Chilian has done very well here 
for the first crop. Fruit large, conical, of fine 
crimson color and good flavor. 

Prince's Magnate and Globose Scarlet, done 
very poorly—not half fruit enough to pay for use 
of ground, although the plants were strong and 
healthy, one year old. The hot sun and dry 
weather seemed to cause the blossoms to fail. 

Peabody's Seedling fails utterly, from the same 
cause, or some other, on our clayey soil; but on 
deep and moist sandy soils, it produces a fair 
crop. 
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Wilson's Albany has been more praised than 
any other for a year past, especially for its great 
productiveness, and tor this quality alone it is 
fully up to the recommendations; so for a time, 
at least, it is likely to maintain quite a run of 
popularity with market gardeners, but I believe 
it will soon be discarded, on account of the infe- 
rior flavor of its fruit, which is not only sour but 
has a disagreeable tang or atter-taste, which leads 
young children even to shun the rows of it, and 
seek other varieties, if to be found in the garden ; 
and buyers in the markets cannot always remain 
as ignorant as now of the difference between good 
and bad varieties of fruits. It may be, however, 
that for making of wine, (of which there is some 
talk,) and for cooking purposes, this strawberry 
will prove as valuable as its best friends claim. 

Extra Red (McAvoy’s)—This variety has al- 
ways done finely with us; berries large and hand- 
some, plants very vigorous, hardy and productive, 
and but for the acid quality of the fruit, it would 
rank among the very best. As it is, I would 
only recommend it for cultivation where better 
varieties are liable to fail, and sugar is pretty 
cheap, or for making tarts, ete. 

Mc Avoy’s Superior with us proves inferior to 
many others in productiveness and appearance, 
although the fruit is of excellent quality. 
Longworth’s Prolific is more correctly named, 
and deserving of more notice than it has hitherto 
received. All things considered, we know of 
none that excels it as a market variety, for this 
region. 

Burr’s New Pine is decidedly our favorite as 
an amateur variety and for home use—all the Ja- 
dies and children are with us in this preference— 
and I notice that committees and individuals in 
many other parts of the country agree in pro- 
nouncing this the best of all strawberries for 
quality of fruit. It is also of good size, ripens 
early, plants hardy and productive. (The truit 
is too tender and juicy for carrying to market.) 
We feel proud of this variety as a Columbus pro- 
duction, and from having first given it introduc- 
tion to the public, through the Ohio Cultivator, 
July 1, 1846. 
Genesee — This variety has heretofore done 
finely with us, but this season the plants standing 
too thick, it suffered more from the dry weather 
than most others. With better culture and deep- 
er soil, we saw it doing well in other places. 
We count it the handsomest and best of Ellwan- 
ger & Barry’s varieties, and deserving of general 
cultivation. 

Hooker is another Rochester variety, and de- 
servedly popular. We have had it bearing only 
two years, and have not fairly tested its product- 
iveness. The plants seem hardy and vigorous, 
and the fruit is of good size, handsome deep 
color, and good quality. 

Scott's Seedling we place along with Extra 
Red—handsome and productive, but too sour for 
times when sugar is dear. 

Hovey's Seedling—We have tried various parts 





of our ground and different modes of culture now 
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for five years, in the hope of making this variety| One of my neighbors found mulching his grapes 
du well, and tor the sake of inducing its origina- | highly injurious in wet seasons. We manure but 
tor to admi: that we know something ‘about straw- once in three years in our vineyards, and then 
berries—but all in vain! We shall have to go/ but lightly. Our western soils are gene rally too 
to Boston to get instruction. We have seen it do | rie h for the vine, without manure ; it is therefore 
well at Clevel and, but that was on deep sandy | an error to charge us with high manuring. 

soil, and in a moist season; and then the fruit) What Mr. Bright may have discovered, to en- 
was so deficient in flavor that we could scarce be- title him to condemn ail other modes of grape 
lieve it was the same variety we had tasted else-| culture, and recommend his own, | know not. If 
where in a good sunny time. And this leads us| he has found a remedy for the mildew and rot, it 
to say in conclusion, that no fruit is more affected will be worth millions of dollars to the country ; 
by climate, soil and seasons than the strawberry, but the one he proposes will not answer in this 
and writers on this subject should always keep vicinity, for I tried it 12 years ago. 


I have been 
this fact in mind. M. B. B. 


\cultivating the grape for 37 years, the last 17 
'years in vineyards, and with all my efforts in ex- 
perimenting, have never found a remedy for 
either the mildew or rot. These diseases being 


mainly from atmospheric causes, may be amelio- 
In the Cultivator for June 15th, is a long ex-| rated by position, soil, or perhaps other means— 


tract from Bricut, on Grape Culture, denoune-| but 1 think can never be entire ly avoided in bad 
ing the practice of deep planting in vineyards, as | seasons. 
“absurd,” and recommending shallow planting) As to our German mode of cultivation, we 
and mulching, as a preventive of rot. ‘adapt it to our soil and climate, and to the native 
As my name has been mentioned, favoring the | grapes we cultivate; to do otherwise would be 
systems he condemns, it may be proper that I erroneous. Now, in the simplicity of our hearts, 
should say a few words in reply. we had supposed that the experience and knowl- 
It is an easy matter for a writer on these sub- te of European cultivators for ages, might have 
jects to sit down and theorize, and hunt up au- been useful to us, and also that the experience of 
thorities to sustain his peculiar views—much those who had pursued these systems in the Ohio 
easier than to cultivate a vineyard for years, and | Valley for the last 30 years, and whose living de- 
test his theories by practice. Even without ex-|pended mainly on their grape crops, was worth 


—-—-+-2ee +- 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
*“ Bright on Grape Culture.” 





perience in this way, it would only have been|something, but Mr. Bright inters that it is not. I 


fair in the writer, before he denounced any meth- 
od as absurd, to have given it an impartial exam- 
ination on the spot where it was practised, and 
informed himself thoroughly on the subject. 

I am named as authority for recommending to 
cut off the surface roots, and a quotation is made 
in part from my Grape Treatise, pages 16 and 
17. Now, had the critic read a little further, he 
would have found that I did no such thing, but 
left that experiment to be tried by those who fa- 
vored it, which then was a majority of our best 
cultivators. This was ten years ago. Since that 
time I have tried both methods in my vineyards 
and find the only advantage gained by cutting off 
the surface roots at first, is to keep the ground 
free from their interruption in cultivation after- 
wards. 

It is true that in this vicinity we pursue the 
German system of grape culture in vineyards, 
but Americanized, to suit our soil and climate, 
and our native grapes. In this we only follow 
common sense, as we prefer to be taught by in- 
telligent German vine dressers, rather than by 
gardeners from countries where no vineyards are 
grown. 

We have tried deep planting and shallow plant- 
ing, long pruning and short pruning, thorough 
cultivation and slight cultivation, and mulching, 
with many other proposed remedies for mildew 
and rot, but without effect in seasons subject to 
these diseases. Nor have the farmers yet found 
a remedy for the rust in wheat, which is somewhat 
analagous. 


,|of his cultivated the “ Red Dutch.” 








think, however, that with all his knowledge of the 
subject in his own region of country, when he 
comes to apply it to ours, there is a fair proba- 
bility that he may be mistaken. 


Cincinnati, July, 1860. R. BucHANAN. 





Cultivation of the Currant, 


Discussion at the Cincinnati Hort. Society. 


Mr. F. G. Cary had cultivated the currant un- 
til he had become an enthusiast in it. A friend 
He had done 
so with profit; the Cherry Currant and the White 
Grape Currant were doing well—as well as any 
recently introduced Currant; the only fault he 
found with the Cherry Currant, was that the 
young wood was easily broken down, being of 
vigorous and succulent growth; it was inferior to 
the Red Dutch in this respect; the latter would 
stand better; he knew of none that would stand 
so well. The Red Dutch grew the most luxuri- 
antly ; he thought it would best repay cultivation. 
He thought that the Cherry Currant, and White 
Dutch and White Grape ought also to be cultiva- 
ted; cultivate by setting no nearer than 6 feet 
apart; if set in an orchard, between trees, 8 feet 
apart; the ground should be kept loose on the sur- 
face; and the mulching that was spoken of, rotted 
matter of logs, etc., was most grateful to the cur- 
rant. 

Mr. Cary’s experience was opposed to the tree 
mode of cultivation; the currant was properly a 
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bush, and so would yield the most fruit in a given 
period of time. 


Mr. Heaver gave testimony against the tree | 
mode; the currant had a great enemy here, name-|“, 
jof tomatoes, red and yellow, small and large, but 
jolt perfect, which had been ripened in his cellar, 
| 
| 


ly a tree borer. 

Mr. Cary corroborated this idea. 

Mr. Foote inquired how it was regarding the 
growth in the shade? 

Mr. Ileaver said that all he grew were in the 
shade of trees. 

Mr. H. said the Cherry Currant would repay 
cultivation, as Mr. Cary had remarked, though 
they were liable to be broken down by the wind; 
chiefly, he thought, the young shoots. ‘The wood 
of the Cherry Currant must be four years old be- 
fore a good crop was produced. Upon a question he 
said that no variety produced anything under three 
years. Mr. IL. said that Mr. Cary had not said a 
word too much in faver of the Red Dutch. The 
specimens shown proved that currants would grow 
upon hill-tops, as well as upon low grounds. 

Mr. Cary said the currant was well adapted to 
prairie soil. 

Mr. Ileaver, in reply to another question, said 
the crop of the currant was perpetual, until the 


wood died, but diminishing in quality and quan-| 


tity, after four years’ growth. 

Mr. Pierson said that his experience was op- 
posed to the tree mode of cultivating the currant. 

Mr. Wm. Siaddon, said he had grown currants 
for twenty years; during the last three years the 
borer had completely destroyed his currants; he 
had raised the tree currants; the finest fruit he 
ever saw, he had raised in this way; the Black 
Naples had suffered most from the borer, the borer 
begins near the top of the stem and cuts its way 
down. In consequence of this destruction, he had 
dug up all his currants and buried them. 

President Orange stated that he had seen the 
Red Dutch at Parnell’s Garden, in very large 
bushes, from three to four feet across; those on a 


single stem, the bush growing out but a few inches | 


from ground, were very full of fruit, large size 
and fine flavor. ‘To grow them on a single stem, 
he cuts the eyes out, to prevent the suckers from 
coming up. 

Mr. Reemelin had not had much experience in 
currant culture ; but in his study of the grape, he 
thought a similar treatment of the currant would 
be proper. He had tried it for a period of ten 
years, and wherever he had provided fora complete 
removal of the shoots from the ground, then he had 
a vigorous growth and good fruit; he did not prac- 
tice summer trimming; he trimmed in the spring. 
Each year he removed all the wood more than 
five years old. 

Dr. Mo-ber would remark that Mr. Reemelin’s 
theory in reference to the enltivation of the cur- 
rant was perfectly correct. In the old way, in 
two or three years, the bushes would decay, be- 
come stunted, dry; his experience was for a re- 
newal in three or four years. Every year, if you 
observe the currant, you will see the old wood 
drying, and young shoots springing up. He would 
save several young shoots every year for renewal. 
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| Ripening Tomatoes in Winter. 


At a meeting of the Rockford (Mll.) Hort. Soci- 
ety last winter, Mr. Ordway brought a specimen 


according to the following method: 
“If any one wishes to know how to keep them 


\fresh and good all winter, read the following re- 


cipe : 


* Plant late in the season, and pull up the vines 


jin the fall, before they are injured by the frost ; 


fasten a bag about the stock, two inches above the 
jroot, then hang them up in the cellar by a cord, 
|tied around the vine above the bag, and fill the 
bag with moist dirt. When the bag is tied over 
\the root, leave a small hole at the top, for the ad- 
| mission of water, which should be used occasion- 
ally to prevent the roots becoming dry. The 
more light in the cellar, the better. They should 
/be hung clear from the wall, on every side, and 
where the sun will strike them from a window, if 
possible, and swing the vines up, with the roots 
uppermost. 

rs 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
| The Borer. 


| 





Will you tell me how to protect young trees 


|from the ravages of the borer? In the Spring of 


(1859 I planted a little orchard of trees, and con- 
gratulated myself on their thrifty condition until 
fall, when I found that this uninvited guest had 
been secretly plotting their ruin, and in several 
instances had fully carried out his destructive 
plans. He invariably commenced his depredations 
on the south-west side of the tree, and on those 
planted in an excavation, on the west side of a 
hill, he never made his appearance. 

Who can account for this, and what is more im- 
| portant, give me a practical remedy to exterminate 
|him from my orchard ? 





| S. H. Suerwoop. 
| Knox Co., Ohio. 





A new Insect Exemy.—A new enemy has 
set in, and is doing much injury to the young 
tender branches of this Spring’s growth, on many 
trees of the orchards generally throughout this 
county (Jefferson). Some kind of flying insects 
have deposited their eggs in many of the tender 
branches, just at the place where the growth of 
the present season took its start; and the eggs 
when hatched, have produced very small worms. 
These eggs, in every instance, have caused the 
young tender branch, and in some instances some 
of the older parts of small twigs to wither and die 
immediately. Some apple trees appear as if 
scorched by fire having passed over them. These 
deposits must be very poisonous to produce death 
in the branches so soon and so fatally after the de- 
posit is made, and as it would appear without 
jremedy, to the great injury of the apple and 
/quince trees. Ido not see that the peach or plum 
| frees are thus injured. 

Rosert A SHERRARD. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator 
Washing. 
BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


HIO CULTIVATOR. 





“You are getting too old to wash, mother,” 
said the boys ; “we better hire it done. We can get 
shirts washed for a dollar adozen, and the clothes 
of the family all round for seventy-five cents.” 1 
picked up the week’s washiny, and it amounted in 
all, to six dozen pieces all told. Four dollars and 
a half for a week’s washing! that would never do. 
So we set ourselves about it, concluding it would 
be less next week; but next week somehow 
would bring its own; there wasa little sickness— 
there were a few extras—and five dozen was the 
least. Well, another week came—there had been 
a pic nic, and white garments, coats, pants, napkins, 
kerchiefs, white skirts, ete., filled the tubs, and so it 
was up to six dozen again—and so we kept 
on with our work, and did the washing; while 
we washed we were thinking of the amount of this 
kind of labor done in the United States, mostly 
by the hands of women. Seventy-five cents per 
dozen is the usual price, I believe, paid for wash- 
ing and ironing. In many places—as in cities— 
it is often more; even here in this small town, 
some of the laundresses ask one dollar and twen- 
ty cents. A bed spread, or nice dress, if washed 
separately, costs twenty-five cents. But, perhaps, 
it would be safe to aversge the price paid per 
dozen, at seventy-five cents. 

Now let us make a little estimate. In the State 
of Ohio there are two million four hundred 
thousand persons. Suppose for each person one 
article is washed each week (and we could hard- 
ly put it less). The amount would be one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars per week, or seven 
millions eight hundred thousand dollars a year, or 
twenty-one thousand four hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars per day. Suppose we say three ar- 
ticles per week. Here is the nice sum of twenty- 
one million twenty-four hundred thousand dollars 
worth of labor done—most of it by the hands of 
women. (Soap, starch and wood, et cetera, must be 
counted out, of eourse.) 

Franklin said that “a penny saved is as good 
as two earned,” and this old adage is in many in- 
stances capable of demonstration. If aman must 
pay seventy-five cents for his washing, and can 
save it by having a good wife do it for him, she 
saves the cash and the time for him that it would 
take to earn the seventy-five cents—so he has his 
time and money both on hand. Now, what I want 
to come at, is this: That men, and women, too, 
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and wide, and well cemented, where the water 


may be kept clean and cool from: year to year— 
good pumps, and easy to be worked—good 
clothes-lines, and well-set posts to stretch them 
upon—good wood, good wash boilers, and last, but 
not least, good husbands, that wont expect mother 
to get upas good adinner washing day as 
other day in the week, for their appetites, 
good sons, that at night will speak gently 
kindly 
hausts 
quiver 


any 
and 
and 
to the weary ones, for no labor so soon ex- 
the vital forces, and makes the nerves 
and tremble. And especially I would say 
of boys and girls, to save washing—not by going 
dirty, but by keeping clean. 

I once had a poor neighbor who was a dray- 
man. ‘There was quite a family of children to 
support, and his wife took in wa-hing atone dol- 
lar perdozen. Every week I used to witness her 
struggles todo her work well. Iler lines were 
tied to nails in the corner of the house, and to the 
top of the picket fence, and propped up by boards 
and hoop poles. Every now and then down they 
came ina storm or wind, and her hard work was 
all to do over. Twice in one season she over- 
worked in this way, and had a fit of sickness as 
the result— Doctor bills eating up all her profits. 
But the husband, though he spent hours waiting 
for a job, never thought of setting her a post, or 
getting her any conveniences for doing her work. 
Perhaps there is‘one more of this sort in the 
country. Who may take a hint from this ? 

I see the print of West & Wilson’s Sewing 
Machine in the Cultivator. I have one of them, 
and can most cheerfully recommend it for family 
use. 


Carbondale, Jackson county, Ill , July, 1860. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Aged and Invalid in Families, 


CuLTIVATOR Frienps:—There is one little 
matter in regard to Home Affairs, which I think 
has not been sufficiently considered by all; that 
is, where there are invalids, ormthose advanced in 
life, residing with a family, to allow them a 
pleasant and comfortable apartment where they 
may arrange around them in a manner most 
agrevable to themselves, the articles they may 
need for their comfort, amusement, or editication, 
and yet be able to look out and see some of the 
beauties of Nature, and something of what is go- 
ing on out of doors. Instead of doing this, do not 
some who are well able to provide comfurtably 
for all, take the best and pleasantest part of the 
house for themselves, or their company, and put 
the infirm of their household in some little back 
room, or out of the way place, where they cannot 
enjoy themselves as they might under other cir- 
cumstances ? 








should realize the vaiue of this branch of labor, 
and make things more convenient for doing it| 
around every home. Cleanliness is a great vir-| 
tue, and the home life is made happier day by day 
by the hard labor of making soiled clothes just as 


One cannot feel for another exactly what is 
needed to make them most comfortable, and for 
that reason each aged or infirm person, or couple, 
should have the control, if they choose, of one 





sweet as new. So we pray for good cisterns deep| 


convenient room large enough to live in pleasant- 
ly. I would not have them to stay there alone, 
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unless it suits them best; they can go back and]and costly attire than by plainness of dress, sim- 
forth with the family, and members of the family | plicity of manner, purity of character and culti- 
with them; but let them have one good, pleasant) vated intellect. Apa LAntTz. 
place where they can do as they please. | Lancas‘er, July, 1860. 

Do not the readers of the Ohio Cultivator | RemMarks.—We cannot be persuaded into a full dis- 
think so? Miriam. | cussion of the question of dress, upon its merits, since 

Cedar Valley, O., 7th mo., 1860. to do the subject and ourselves justice in this matter, 

Nore.—We are thankful to Mrrtam for these kind | would require the space of a considerable volume, and 
suggestions. The Poet Tupper has written, ) after all that could be said, not one person ina million 
aa | would dare go beyond or fall short of the edicts of the 
but an aged person or an invalid in a family, is still reigning fashion ; so our breath would be epent to lit- 
more a discipline of love and duty. The babe is like | Ue purpose, and we should be no nearer a finality than 
the coming salutation of the sunrise, the aged is like | when =n have exhausted their learning on the sub- 
the parting at sunset, and since little more can be ex- |Ject of Original Sin, or Wheat turning to Chess. ADA 
pected from them, our attentions are the motions of a) thinks we should have said natural instead of acci- 
pious and grateful remembrance. At our own home | dental necessity. Not so. In the beginning there ae 
we have been enjoying the blessings of both extremes. | 2© need of dress at all, until the accident of the Fall 
With our children’s children, which we borrow to| ad opened the eyes of our first parents to the fact 
romp with, to keep the heart fresh for the coming they wae naked, and the aprons of fig leaves were & 
years, and with the silver-haired sire of fourscore and | device for decency—a costume beyond which millions 


A babe in a house is a well spring of pleasure ’’— 








three, through whom we look back over the long path 
of toil, we have the most precious of all living lessons. 
With four generations under one roof, there is abund- 
ant material for love and duty; and when the venera- 
ble man saw the Great Reaper gather to her final rest, 
his life companion, and himself left in the old home- 
stead alone, of all he had nourished and brought up, 
we carefully removed the quaint old clock, and the 
looking glass, and the bible that tells of our birth, and 
other such things familiar to his eyes for the last two 
generations, and replaced them in the pleasantest 
room of our own home, (which was then to be his 
also,) that he might not feel the change. The aged 
are sensitive to innovations, and should never be left 
to feel the wretchedness of ungrateful neglect.—Epb. 
= elllipirpminmnies 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ladies’ Dresses, 


I read Rosetia’s communication requesting 
you to inform her about the fashions, and also your 
reply, expecting to gain some information on that 
subject. But alas! for human expectations, was 


doomed to disappointment by your impertinent re- 


marks: “That in your view dress is an accidental | 





of our race have never progressed, to this day. But 
ADA goes on to make a very sorry confession of the 
motives which lead ladies into the extravagance of 
dress, viz: to please the false tastes of men. It may 
please a tew goslins in pantaloons, who have neither 
brains or responsibility, but the mass of sensible gen- 
tlemen have to be educated to a familiarity with new 
fashions before they can learn to tolerate them, which 
they finally do because they know it is of no use to 
oppose a woman when she wills, for 
‘When she will she will, so there’s an end on’t.”’ 

With gentlemen of taste the most popular styles of 
ladies’ dresses have always been the easy, flowing and 
graceful robe, like those of the ladies of the court of 
the first Napoleon, which answered all the reasonable 
ends of decency, and at the same time gave a personal 
expression, showing that the wearer was not ashamed 
of being a woman. But we can have no quarrel with 
the ladies: they may put on what they like, and we 
shall contrive some way to get along with them.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Leaf and Flower Pictures, 


I have jnst finished a flower-picture after the 





necessity,” [You should have said natural] “made mode recommended by Mrs. Bateham, and sue- 
first for decency, then for comfort and conveni- ceeded beyond my expectations, Most of the 
ence, &e.” ‘flowers retained their colors perfectly, but I found 
Now please let me inquire what tantalizing re- it very difficult to preserve red, or pink flowers, 
marks would the gentlemen make to see a lady, However, our picture is pretty, and H, says he 
though handsome and intelligent, step into a ball would not take five dollars for it. It is as good 
room, or even appear in fashionable society, or|a tablet of mementoes as ma’s old patch bed-quilts, 
any where else, minus her crinoline? Why do|and a great deal prettier. We all have contribu- 
women dress fashionable? I answer, to please |ted our share of flowers. 
the false tastes of men, and not to please them-| I am going to make a grass and grain pic‘ure, 
selves. If men would place a higher estimate} with now and then a little chess and cockle blos- 
upon intellect—show more respect for simplicity som interspersed: I suppose the latter would mar 
of dress, the ladies would devote more time to the | the beauty of the picture, for some of our thritty 
improvement of their minds and less to decorating farmers. But many things are beautiful which 
themselves in fa-hionable attire merely to please are not good. I cannot think of any thing more 
the corrupted fancy of gentlemen. When you graceful than some of our grasses and nodding 
next attack the fashions, Col., please place the re-| grains. I think a gilt frame would be prettiest for 
sponsibility where it properly belongs—to the |a grain picture. 
shallow-mindedness of men, who, the ladies well! I think we ought to move a vote of thanks to 
know, have in all ages been more attracted by gay! Mrs. Bateham for her valuable articles. Every 
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thing which helps to make home beautiful makes 

us so much happier. Emma TuTt_e. 
Walnut Grove Farm. 
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Western Reserve Cheese. 


Milo Sutliff, a cheese dealer, of Cleveland, issues the 
following instructions to the Dairymen of Ohio: 

Wishing to impress upon your minds the im- 
portance of the cheese trade, and the manner in 
which it can be preserved and increased, I beg 
leave to offer for your consideration some facts and 
suggestions that I hope will receive your attention. 
You are. undoubtedly, aware that a large share of 
tie best cheese of the State of New York has for 
years past been shipped to England. 
ments of last year came nearer to the English 
standard of good quality than those of any former 
year. The English know what good cheese is, and 
and are willing to pay liberally for it. Our cheese 
dairymen cannot bear it too strongly in mind, that 
to get high prices in England, the cheese must be 
good and arrive in good condition. That you may 
fully understand what kind of cheese and packing 
are required for the English market, I beg leave 
to offer some suggestions in regard to the manu- 
facture and manner of shipping. It is not so much 
to communicate anything new, as to the manufac- 
ture of cheese, that I address you, as it is to im- 
press you with the importance of attending to old 
and well-known rules, like the following : 

Take great care to keep the milk cool and 
sweet ; deprive it of all animal heat before com- 
mencing the manufacture. Avoid all use of the 
skimmer. Color the milk slightly with annatto, 
to give it a rich, creamy look. Do not preserve 
or use the curd of the rennett, as it gives the cheese 
a bad flavor; it is most objectionable. Be sure 
your salt is pure, and free from all lime or other 
impurities, otherwise your cheese may be discol- 
ored, or greatly deteriorated in value; for the 
same reason, see that no paint gets off from your 
tub or vat. Do not fail to use sufficient salt to 
preserve the cheese under any and all circum- 
stances, but avoid a dry and mealy cheese by over- 
salting. Seald evenly and thoroughly. Work 
the curd well in the tub, Get out all the whey ; 
usea strong press, Above all things, do not make 
slack salted, slack scalded, soft and mushy cheese, 
neither porous and spungy ; have them well cured, 
rich, firm but mellow, mild and clean flavored, with 
a smooth, bright, handsome exterior, and then you 
have the perfection of good cheese. 

It has been the practice of dairymen to sell their 
cheese monthly to merchants, with no further 
thought than their pay. Such should not be the 
case. Make your cheese according to these di- 
rections, and you need have no fear about a good 
price. Take care of the cheese yourselves, and 
you will be paid for it. Sell your cheese on their 
merits ; and whether the cheese goes South or to 
England, you will hear no grumbling about poor 
cheese. ‘Then see that your boxes are made good 
and strong, and the cheese packed so that the tares 
can easily be tested. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Empty Head. 

As General Ogle used to say, “ if we could feel 
our empty heads as painfully as our empty 
stomachs, what a ransacking there would be inthe 
great family cup-board of knowledge ;” and it is 
thought that the inexhaustible supply would no 
longer so greatly exceed the limited demand. It 
is said that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” but the statistics of crime show us that no 
learning at all is still more dangerous. In France 
the aggregate of those convicted of crime, is as 
follows : 


Unable to read or write,...........13,637 





Able to read imperfectly,.......... 5,774 
Could read and write,............. 1,913 
WHO OI ase sess ccusexunce 322 


| 
| In England about 90 per cent. of the convicts 
have no education. But in this country it is 
more difficult to ascertain the precise ratio of ig- 
norance to crime—the proportion greatly pre- 
ponderating, although not so much as in the old 
countries. Thus it is shown to us that when the 
wandering demons of vice find an empty tene- 
ment, they step on board, one after the other, and 
take possessioa, generally, but not always, choosing 
the oldest occupant as Captain, and then set sail 
upon a piratical cruise upon the high seas of so- 
ciety, preying upon the merchantman or priva- 
teer indiscriminately. There is no true barrier 
or safe-guard against vice but knowledge; nor is 
there any other true foundation to virtue and hap- 
piness. How can parents be content to let their 
children grow up and grovel in ignorance, spend- 
ing their lives and energies in acquiring wealth 
to entail upon children whom they have nurtured 
in ignorance and profligacy, thus cursing them- 
selves, their children and grandchildren, but worse 
than all, Society around them, and Him whom 
we should all love and fear the most, our Maker ? 
Life is, in such instance, much worse than a fail- 


ure, 


We all eat and sleep, and some of us work, but 
we all, or nearly all, starve the immortal mind, 
which needs food to give it strength as much as 
our physical bodies, and this food too is go plenty 
and so cheap that it is foolish and criminal to 
starve, Nearly allof our time and energies are 
spent in gratifying the artificial wants and sen- 
sual desires of our bodies, and in decorating them. 
Our bodies are given us to develop our minds for 
a future existence. Jet some of us faney then 
what kind of a development we shall have when 
we change as the butterfly. It is a cruel parent 
that starves his children for food to sustain their 
physical bodies, and still more cruel is he who 
starves the minds of children while they are ac- 
jquiring the bent and characteristics of their future 
lives. Do you wish to save them from the haunts 
of idleness and vice? do you wish to set them in 
‘the upward and onward pathway, which is the 


only road to true happiness? then do not starve 
their minds, nor your own. C. W. C. 
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‘SF ELYRIA, OHIO, HAVE PURCHASED OF 


the Patentee the 
WEST & WILSON SEWING MACHINE, 


| and having at great labor and expense perfected the same, are 


now able to offer to the public a superior 


| DOUBLE-THREAD MACHINE. 


We fearlessly claim that there is no Machine IN ALL RE 
SPECTS equal to ours, and while for some purposes, several of 
the high-priced oves may equal them, yet in other respects, ours 
excels any of them 

We claim greater SIMPLICITY, DIRECTNESS, ACCURACY, 
CAPACITY and POWER, and challenge from all, especially from 
first rate mechanics, 


THE MOST SCRUTINIZING CRITICISM, 
Applications for Machines, and Agencies for the States of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and the counties of ‘Trumb: Il, Mahoning, 


Columbiana, Stark, Wayne, Carrol, Jefferson, Harrison, Tusca- 
rawas, Coshocton. Knox, Belmont, Guernsey, Licking, Monroe, 








Sheep and Lambs—In better demand at full prices.— | Noble, Morgan, Perry, Washington, Fairfield. Pickaway, Hock- 
Sheep $2.75 to 6.50, _ Lambs $1.50 to 2.25—receipts 12,080. | ing, Athens, Vinton, Ross, Meigs. Jackson, Lawrence. Pike, High- 
Swine—A fair business at 6 to 64c, including prime corn- | land, Adams, Brown, Clermont, Warren, Butler, Hamilton, Clark, 


fed at 6 3-8 to 64c, average ; quality good. Receipts 3,859, 

Cincinnati MARKET, July 11.—Flour—Unchanged and 
quiet ; the demand is contined to fresh ground; old is 
nominal, it is offered at $4.50 to 4.75 for superfine to ex- 
tra: fresh ground extra ranges from $5.25 to $6. 

Provisions—No change. Bulk meats in active demand 
at $8 to $10. Mess pork held at $19—$18.75 offered ; 
country brands could bring $18.50. 

Lard—Sales at 104c. 

Corn—Dull at 45 to 46c. 

Oats—Declined ; 36 to 37e. 

Wheat—U nsettled ; prime new red sold at $1.03; prime 
old white at $1.12 to 1.20, millers holding back. 

CLEVELAND Market—F lour—No change, and but small 
sales. 

Grain—Wheat, sale 1 car white at $1.30. No red report- 
ed. Market dull, Corn—sale 1 carat 48e. Oats—sales 3 
cars at d4e. 

Butter—Very dull. Sales of a keg or two are occasion- 
ally made at lle for good Central, and 12 to 124¢ for choice 


Evgs—Sale of 2 bbls. at 104c. 
Cheese—Sales good W. R. at 7 1-4 to Tc. 


Hams and Shoulders—Good lots of country are out of | 
the market. Comstock’s sugar-cured canvassed have ad- 


vanced to 124¢ and Shoulders to 84e. 








J[AVING RAISED A FINE CROP OF 


White Purkey Wheat, I can spare 200 bushels for seed, at 


$1.50 a bushel. Ready for delivery about the middle of August. 
14 HENRY C. NOBLE, Columbus, O. 


| Union, Logan, Marion, Darke, Mercer, Van Wert. Paulding and 
| Allen, in Ohio, must be addressed to H. F. WILSON, Elyria, O., 
| or his Agents in this his Territory. 

Applications for all other parts of the United States must be 
addressed to the Company at Elyria, and tor Machines to the 
Company or their local Agents in various parts of the Union 

Retail price, from $30 to $50. {y 


| CAST STEEL BELLS, 
| For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms, Facto- 
| ries, &¢., 

| FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


| ogee been tested in all climates, Europe and America. 
Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better tones; can 
be heard farther than other bells. They cost 50 per cent. less 


| than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
| Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
Bells of same size 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the United 
States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
| 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





NATIONAL HOTEL, 3. 5 & 7 CORT- 
| 1% landt Street, near Broadway, New York. JESSE H. WEBB, 
| FRANK R. WEBB. T. S. WEBB, Proprietor. 


| J, 4,3, SEMKINS, ATTORNEY AND COUN. 
} ll. 


e sellor at Law, Columbus, O. 








\ ARIETTA NURSERY, MARIETTA, O. 
JOSEPH W. PLUMLY, Proprietor. y 
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